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SELECTIONS. 








CELIBACY. 


Mr. OrtAnpvo, 


By giving the enclofed extra from the ¢ Citi- 
zen of the World’ a place in your paper, you will 
oblige a friend. W. 


LATELY in company with my friend in 
black, whofe converiation is now both my 
amufement and inftruction, I could not avoid 
obferving the great numbers of old bachelors 
and maiden ladies with which this city feems to 
be over-run. Sure marriage, faid I, is not 
fufficiently encouraged, or we fhould never be- 
hold fuch crowds of battered beaux and decay- 
ed coquettes, itill attempting to drive a trade 
they have been folong unfit for, and {warming 
upon the gaiety of the age. I behold an old 
bachelor in the moft contemptible light, as an 
animal that lives upon the common {tock with- 
out contributing his fhare: he is a beaft of 
prey, and the laws fhould make ufe of as many 
itratagems, and as much force, to drive the re- 
luctant favagze into the toils, as the Indians 
when they hunt the hyena or the rhinoceros. — 
The mob fhould be permitted to halloo after 


_ him, boys might play tricks on him with im- 


punity, every well bred company fhould laugh 
at him; and if, when turned of fixty, he 
offered to make love, his miitrefs might {pit in 
his face, or, what would be perhaps a greater 
punifhment, fhould fairly grant him the fa- 
vour. 

As for old maids, continued I, they fhould 
not be treated with fo much feverity, becaufe I 
fuppofe none would be fo if they could honora- 
bly avoid it. No lady, in her fenfes, would 
chufe to make a fubordinate figure at chrilten- 
ings and lyings in, when fhe might be the 
principal herfelt ; nor curry favour with a fil- 
ter-in-law, when fhe might command an huf. 
band ; nor toil in preparing cuftards, when the 
might lie a-bed and give directions how they 
ought to be made ; nor ftifle all her fenfations 
in demure formality, when fhe might with mat- 
rimonial freedom, thake her acquaintance by 
the hand, and wink at a double entendre. No 
lady could be fo very filly as to live fingle, if 
{he could help it. I confider an unmarried la- 
dy, declining into the yale of years, as one of 
thofe charming countries, bordering on China, 
that lies wafte for want of proper inhabitants. 
We are not to accufe the country, but the igno- 
rance of its neighbours, who are infenfible of 
its beauties, though at liberty to enter and culti- 
vate the foil. 

«‘ Indeed, Sir,” replied my companion, “ you 
are very little acquainted with the Englith la- 
dies, to think they are old maids againft their 
will. Idare venture to affirm, that you can 
hardly feleé one of them all, but has had fre- 
quent offers of marriage, which either pride or 
avarice has not made her rejeé&. Inftead of 
thinking it a difgrace, theg take every occafion 
to boat of their former cruelty ; a foldier does 
got exult more when he counts over the wounds 


| he has received, than a female veteran when 


fhe relates the wounds fhe has formerly given ; 
exbauttlefs when fhe begins a narrative of the 
former death dealing power of her eyes. She 
tells of the knight in gold lace, who died with 
'afingle frown, and never rofe again till—he 
"was married to his maid: Of the fquire, who 
being cruelly denied, fell in a rage, flew to the 
window, and lifting up the fafh, threw himfelf 
| in an agony—into his arm.chair : Of the par- 
| fon, who, croffed in love, refolutely fwallowed 
| opium, which banifhed the ftings of defpifed 
| love, by—making him {fleep. In fhort, fhe 
| talks over her former loffes with pleafure, and, 
like fome tradefmen, finds confolation in the 
many bankruptcies fhe has fuffered. 

“* For this reafon, whenever I fee a fuperan- 
nuated beauty {till unmarried, I tacitly accufe 
her either of pride, avarice, coquetry, or affec- 
taton. ‘There is Mifs Jenny Tinderbox, I once 
remember her to have had fome beauty anda 
moderate fortune. Her elder filler happened 
to marry a man of quality, and this feemed as 
a ftatute of virginity againit poor Jane. be- 
caufe there was one lucky hit in the family, 
fhe was refolved not to difgrace it by introduc- 
ing a tradefman : by thus rejecting her equals, 
and negletted or defpifed by her iuperiors, the 
now acts in the capacity of tutorefs to her fif- 
ter’s children, and undergoes the drudgery 
of three fervants, without receiving the wages 
of one. 








“« Mifs Squeeze was a pawn-broker’s daugh- 
ter; her father had early taught her, that 
money was a very good thing, and left her a 
moderate fortune at his death. She was fo 
perfectly fenfible of the value of what fhe had 
got, that fhe was refolved never to part with a 
farthing, without an equality on the part of her 
fuitor ; ihe thus refuled feveral offers made 
her by people who wanted to better them- 
felves, as the faying is ; and grew old and il] 
natured, without ever confidering that fhe 
ihould have made an abatement in her preten 
fions, from her face being pale and marked 
with the fmall-pox. 


“ Lady Betty Tempeft, on the contrary, had 
beauty, with fortune and family. But fond of 
conqueft, fhe pafled from triumph to triumph ; 
the had read plays and romances, and there 
had learned, that a plain man of common 
fenfe was no better than a fool ; fuch fhe refuf- 
ed, and fighed only for the gay, giddy, incon- 
ftant, and thoughtlefs ; after fhe had thus te- 
jected hundreds who liked her, and fighed for 
hundreds who defpifed her, fhe found herfelf in- 
fenfibly deferted ; ‘at prefent fhe is company 
only for her aunts and coufins, and fometimes 
makes one in a country dance, with one of the 
chairs for a partner, caft off round a joint Rool, 
and fets to a corner cupboard. In a word, fhe 
is treated with civil contempt from every quar. 
ter, and placed, like a piece of old fafhioned 
lumber, merely to fill up a corner. 

“But Sophronia, the fagacious Sophronia, 
how fhall I mention her? She was taught to 
love Greek, and hate the men from her very 
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infancy : fhe has rejected fine gentlemen, be. 
caufe they’ were not pedants, and pedants, be- 
caufe they were not fine gentlemen ;_ her ex- 
quifite fenfibiliry has taught her to difcover ev- 
ery fault in every lover, and her inflexible juf- 
tice has prevented her pardoning them. ‘Thus 
fhe rejected feveral offers, till the wrinkles of 
age had overtaken her ; and now, without one 
good feature in her face, fhe talks inceflantly of 
the beauties of the mind.” 


FROM THE Monrutr Anexorocr. 


The Mental Powers of Dr. Jounson and Evmunp 
Burke. 

THE charaétteriltic power of the mind of 
Dr. Johnfon feemsto have been that of view- 
ing every object to which it was directed Read- 
ily, clearly, and in all its relations. Before 
his mental eye the colouring {pread by imagina- 
tion, and the glare circumfufed by paflion 
faded away, and the elements of things lay 
naked and bare to his infpection. It is hence 
that he always explains fully and decides 
diftinétly. ‘Too wife as well as too honeft, he 
never perplexes with fophiftry, nor ever con- 
fufes with what is general and undefined. We 
are inftructed, and convinced, and. truft our- 
felves confidently to his guidance. . From the 
rectitude of his reafon and from the reditude 
of his moral principles he may claim, perhaps 
in an higher degree than any other man, the 
praife, to which he afpired, the praile (1 quote 
language beautiful enough to be once more 
repeated) of having “given ardour 10. virtue, 
and confidence to truth,” , 

The talents of Edmund Burke were of a 
different order, He faw indeed much, but. al- 
ways rapidly and often indiftin@ly. Yet from 
the wonderful variety of ideas ipread hetore his 
imagination (the prevailing power of his mind ) 
if he could not always catele, he could always 
illuttrate ; to every object he could produce 
parallels and on every fubject, analogies. . As 
an author therefore he feldom leads us diredt!y 
forward with an éye fteadily fixed on the objet 
of refearch ; his path winds among blodioms 
and fruits and flowers, 

by nature boon 
Pour’d forth. profufe, 
through luxuriant -_ wild vegetation, where 
to us bewildered amid variety of beauty, our 
leader fometimes feems forgetful of his purpofe 
and direétion. Obfcyre it is true, he fometimes 
is,  Juxuria foliorum exuberat umbra.” But 
it feems to be his general chara@er, that where 
he does not inftruét he delights, that where he 
does not convice he perfuades ; and if our rea- 
fon be fometimes reluctant to join him, all our 
better feelings defert at once in his favour. 

Edmund Burke has been compared to Cicero. 
For myfelf 1 can trace little refemblance be- 
tween them, except that each was an orator of 
the highett rank, and,except too that the au- 
thor of the “* Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution” may claim, perhaps. with as. much 
juftice as the Roman Conful, the title of 
“ faviour of his country.” The language of 
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Cicero is far lefs coloured and metaphorical, 
than thatof Burke. Asan orator he keeps his 
fubje@ fteadily in view, and every idea intro- 
duced joins the general current and contributes 
to increafe its force. Even his egotifm is made 
fubfidiary to hiseloquence. Asan orator there- 
fore he is fuperiour to Burke, in imagination 
perhaps not his equal. More refemblance it 
feems to me may be traced between the phi- 
lofopher of Tufculum and the author of the 
Rambler ; and I do not difcern either in an- 
cient or modern times any other parallel, and I 
almoft faid any other equal, of Dr. Johnfon. 





From the Literary Mifcellany. 
GOOD MANNERS. 
“ Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo.”’ 
VIRTUE and good manners are twin fil- 
ters, fo familiar, that they mutually borrow 
and lend their charms; fo tenderly attached 
to each other, that they cannot endure fepara- 
tion. Yet fuch is the outrageous folly of man- 
kind, that they frequently attempt to part what 
nature has joined. The villain is too often a 
courtier, and the upright a clown. The for- 


| flovenly habits. 
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continue unimproved under the higheft focial 
advantages. Yet, if we may believe our eyes, 
this is not a rare cafe. It is hard for the * E- 
thiopian to change his fkin,’’ or the clown his 
The man at fifty fhows the 
education of the boy at ten. 

Thefe animadverfions I would make with 
every poflible exception, as to the objects of 
them. Many unite the gentlemen with the 
fcholar. Thefe cultivate good manners with- 
out fear of lofing the reputation of genius or 
learning. Some, whofe early education has 
been very unfavorable, have, by careful obfer- 
vation and fleady perfevereance, rifen to a 





| high degree of refinement and politenefs ; and 


have rendered themfelves objects not only of 


efteem, but of univerfal complacency. 


mer endeavors to pleaie, while the latter {eems | 
| war with reafon and modefty. 


anxious to difguit. 


As truth is the foundation of virtue, fo de-' 


cency is the ground of good manners. Differ- 
ent fituations in life may call into exercife dif- 
ferent virtues. All are obliged to abftain 
from evil. In like manner, while peculiar 
modes and ceremonies are becoming in fome 
ranks of fociety, certain general laws of deco- 
rum muft be obferved by all, who would not be 
claffed among favages. Decency forbids a 
perfon in company to indulge himfelf in man- 
ners, that may give reafonable offence to any 
prefent. 

Defire of influence is natural to the human 
breaft. It is common to the good and the bad. 
The one defires it for his own fake, the other 
for the glory of God and the happinefs of men. 

Among the many properties and circum- 
ftances, that give weight and influence to char- 
acter, are thefe ; birth, refpectable connexions, 
wealth, public virtues, talents, education, pro- 
feffion, and pleafing manners. ‘The lait is by 
no means the leaft. 

Eafy and graceful behavior is hardly to be 
expected in the lower orders of fociety. Thofe, 
who fubfift by continual and fevere labor, have 
but litttle opportunity for polifhing their man- 
ners. A. winning addrefs is above their ambi- 
bear if not beyond their reach. But in the 

igher clafs, which in this country confifls of 
the affluent and the learned, we might hope 
for general refinement ; we might hope, that 
thofe civilities, which flow from a jut refpe& 
for one’s companions, and which, though {mall 
in themfelves, have a molt happy effeét on fo- 
ciety, would be neglected by none. But neg- 
ligence is almoft charaétereltic of icholars, and 
negligence is the parent of ill manners. Hence 
we fometimes fee aétions in the parlor, that 
would difgrace the kitchen ; not mere defects 
in politenefs, but in decency. 

Nothing raifes a character more fuddenly, 
than a good education. Seven -years, pafled 
at the public fchools, are feven fteps of a lad- 
der, by which a youth may pafs from the low- 
eft to the higheft grade of fociety. We could 
not expeét, that a perfon, thus elevated, would 
carry much’ refinement with him. But we 
might hope he would loofe his roughnefs, and 
acquire a good degree of polifh. “ft is afton- 
ifhing, that for along courfe of years he fhould 





Virtue commendeth to God ; good manners 
tomen. Could we fee the heart, externals 
would be little regarded. But now the ferpent 
charms among rofes. Politenefs is the mott 
powerful abettor of vice. Why may fhe-not 
be {till more influential in a worthy caufe ? 
The union of learning, religion, and good 
manners, gives irrefiltible fway. None will 
dare to with{tand, but thofe, who are in open 
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Freedom neceffary for literary Improvement. 
LONG have the advantages of icience been 
the theme of diftinguifhed writers. —From the 
origin of civil fociety, the greatelt geniufes 
have been the captives of its charms, engaged 


_ to portray its beauties, and evince its ufefulnefs. 


| If fo great, then, are the benefits refulting 


On the pages of ancient and modern hittory 
are enrolled the moft illuftrious characters, 
whofe improvements in fcience, and whofe ex- 
ertions to extend its happy influence, are re- 
membered by the friends of humanity, with 
fentiments of efteem, and fenfations of pleafure. 
from the cultivation of icience, it mult be high- 
ly important to know the molt effential requi 
| fites for its advancement. 

When we review its progrefs from the eftab 
| lifhment of the Afiatic kingdoms by the pot 


;terity of Noah, and obferve with what ardor 
lit has been cherifhed by a few nations, with 


what cold indifference it has mét from fome, 
and with what contempt it has been rejected 
by others, we are fafely led to the conclufion, 
that difference of civil government has been 
the principal caufe of its various fuccefs—In 
no nation can fcience be expected to flourith, 
unlefs the rights of man be well underltood, 
and ftrictly regarded.—In arbitrary govern- 
ments, where forming an opinion of natural 
rights is, in the people, confidered a crime ; 
where the defpot is to be revered as the foun- 
tain of knowledge and honor ; in governments 
where offices of” profit and truft are not alike 
open to all, whofe literary acquirements and 
zeal for the public intereft entitle them to the 
ftation, their condition cannot be expected to 
receive a favorable change from the influeuce 
of {fcience.—To evince the neceflity of freedom 
for the advancement of {cience, let us confider 
the literary ftate of the moft diftinguifhed na- 
tions of antiquity, and compare their improve- 
ments, with thofe of the moderns. 

Turning back the pages of hiflory, we firft 





i derfiood to need an explanation. 






























































the repofitory of fcience, the birth-place of 
genius, and the literary ‘ Metropolis of the 
World.’—But great is our aftonifhment when 
we find all their boafted acquifitions in feience 
all thofe mental improvements, by which they 
fancied themfelves diftinguifhed from the world 
to be confined to a bigoted clergy, men éon. 
tracted and iuperititious, blending icience with 
the enthufiaftic notions of pagan idolatry,— 
To know the will of their fovereign and their 
obligation to fubferve his pleafure, were the 
only requifites of fubjeéts—To afpire at litera. 
ry eminence was deemed rebellion.—To be cone 
tent with ignorance was accounted a virtue. 

Vinding icience in the Eatt fo far fupprefled 
by the craft of infulting tyrants and the cun 
ning of conceited prielts, the hiflorian, fatigued 
and diiguited, traces it to the European world, 
where he finds a country more favorable fo: 
its reception.—The Athenians, as if impatient 
at feeing the beauties of {cience, concealed by 
the clouds of Egyptian ignorance, after ob- 
taining the rudiments in that country, after 
eftablifhing a form of government adapted to 
their genius and charaéter, fo applied them- 
{elves to the ftudy of the liberal arts and {ci- 
ences, as foon to obtain by right the applaufe, 
which their neighbors had fo long unjuttly re. 
ceived from an ignorant world. The nature 
of their government is doubtlefs too well un- 
Offices of 
ate were offered as rewards to all citizens, 
whofe learning, enterprize and patriotifm could 
recommend them to public notice. Here {ie 
ence feemed to be local, for a time, and ex- 
tenfively diffufe its influence.—While the court 
of the Perfian monarchs was celebrated for 
riches and magnificence, the Republic of Ath- 
ens was equally famous as the feat of {cience, 
polite literature, and the ufeful arts. 
The obvious contraft between the literary 
tates of thefe countries evidently thews the 
effets of government on the progrefs of {cience. 
But let us compare this, and the Roman gov- 
ernment with others more perfeé, and a great. 
er contraft will appear, fhowing more clearly 
the fuperiority of a free government over that, 
which is defpotic. 

(To be contin ued.) 
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CINCINNATUS. 





From the Literary li’orxsuor.—No. 2. 
Mar. Ortanvo, 

You mentioned in the laft Tablet that No. 3, from The 
Literary Workfoop was loft. It is not in our 
power to furnifh another exa&ly fimilar ; for we 
have fpoiled the mould in which that was run 
We have however from old materials produced a: 
new article which you may hand to the public thro’ 


,7 
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the medium of the next tablet. 


BIOGRAPHY OF BOERHAAVE. 


THIS celebrated ,phyfician, and chriftian, 





notice Egypt, which delighted in being called ceffuries of life. 


was born 1668, in afmall village near Ley- 
| den, in Holland. At the age of 16, he was 
‘lett without parents, protection or property.— 
He had before this time, paid fome attention 
ito theology, with the defign of devoting him- 
'felf to a clericalemployment ; but the fcience 
‘of nature now attraéted his inquilitive mind. 
tis remarkable that this man, who became an 
| oracle in his profeflion, an ornament to relig- 
‘ion, and who was worth, at his death, 200,000 
pounds, was now obliged to labor for the ne- 
No fooner was he made doc- 
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tor of phyfic, and began to practice, than his 
merits were difcovered, and he was patronized 
by a number of powerful friends, who procur- 
ed for him three important employments : Viz. 
Profeflor of medicine in the univerfity of Ley- 
den ; Profeffor of chemiftry, and Profeflor of 
botany. . 

He was a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, and the Royal Society at Lon- 
don, to both of which he communicated his 
chemical difcoveries. Leyden, for the icience 
of medicine and botany, became the ichool 
of Europe. His renown reached even to 
China. A mandarine wrpte to him with 
this infcription, “ To .the illuttrious Boer. 
haave, phytician in Europe.” Peter the Great, 
while retiding in Holland to acquire a knowl- 
edge of maritime affairs, attended his lectures. 
Perhaps no phyfician, fince Hippocrates, has 
more jultly merited. the efteem and gratitude 
of mankind than Boerhaave. To a great gen- 
ius he added the nobleft qualities of the heart. 
His appearance was fimple and venerable.— 
He taught methedically, was an eloquent ora- 
tor, and declaimed with much eafe and dignity. 
His hearers were never tired, but always. re- 
gretted when his difcourfes came to a clofe.— 
He fometimes enlivened his fubje& with a turn 
of refined raillery, but would never carry it to 
excefs. ‘* Decent mirth,” he ufed to fay “ 1s the 
falt of life.” 

It was Boerhaave’s daily practice to rife early 
in the morning and {pend an hour in private 
prayer and meditation on fome part of the bi- 
ble. His friends wondered how he could en- 
dure all his fatigue. ‘This religious exercife, 
he faid, gave him vigour in performing the bu- 
finefs of the day. This, therefore, he recom- 
mended to his friends as the belt rule he could 
give them. ‘ Nothing,” he faid, “ tended 
more to the health of the body, than the tran- 
quility of the minds and he knew nothing 
which could dupport him, or his fellow-crea. 
tures, amidit the diltreiles of fe, but a well- 
grounded confidence in the Supreme Being up- 
on the principles of chriitiamty.” ‘This he 
frongly exemplified. In 1762, he was tive 
months confined to his bed with the gour, 
where he lay on his back, without attempting 
the leatt motion ; for any effort renewed his 
torments, which were fo great, that at length he 
was deprived of fenfe as well as motion He 
however recovered a little in the fixth month, &, 
by the ufe of an uncommon medicine, was 
gradually reflored to health. His patience 
during his illneis was wonderful. It was not 
grounded on itoic reafoning, but on a religious 
calmnets of mind, and a perfeé refignation to 
the will of God. 

Though his knowledge of medicine was 
great, he never boatted of his abilities, or rich- 
es, but was familiar with all, and diligent in his 
profeflion. He frequently remarked “ that the 
lite of a patient, if trifled with, or neglected, 
would be required at the hand of the phyfi- 
cian.”? ‘he poor he called his df patients, for 
God, he faid, was their payimafler. He was 
always cheerful and fond of promoting weful 
converfation. He oiten ailerted the divine au- 
ihority of the Scriptures, and maintained, that 
they only could give that facred peace of 
mind, which pafles all underfanding ; that 
peace, which none can conceive, but he who 
has it, and none can have it, but by divine com- 
munteation. He never regarded, or attempt- 
ed toconfute the calumnies of his enemies. 
“ They are {parks,”? he faid, which, if you do 
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‘not blow, will go out themfelves:; He was| 
once afked if he had ever beenangry. He an- 
{wered that he was naturally very paflionate, 
but by daily prayer and meditation, he had 
gained a maftery over himilelf. In 1737, he 
was attacked by a diforder, which, terminating 
in a dropfy brought him to the grave. Dur- 
ing his lingering illnefs he maintained his ufu- 
al firmne(s, and did not negleét the neceffary 
cares of life, or proper preparation for death. 
He was refigned in his affliction, and often 
faid, “ He who loves God ought to think noth- 
ing defirable but what is mott pleafing to the 
fupreme goodnefs.” He faw death approach. 
ing, but felt no alarm. He daily grew more 
cheerful and lefs fer.fible of his tormenting 
pains, till the 23d of September, 1738, when, 
with the greatelt compofure of mind, and re- 
joicing that he fhould foon be with Chrift, he 
bade adieu to his friends andthe world. ‘The 
city of Leyden erected a monument to his 
memory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Thofe, who are indebted for the fecond or 
third volume of the Tablet, are requetted to 
make immediate payment. 





Oil of Olives, commonly called Sweet Oil. 


This falutary medicine no family ought ev- 
er to be without. While perfectiy harmlets, it 
is extremely powerful in its effects. In burns 
or fcalds, it is unequalled. Bathing the 
wounds often with it, aad binding ona rag 
moiftened with it, will very foon and certainly 
effect a cure. ‘There are few if any more po- 
tent antidotes to poifon. In cafes of bites by 
{fnakes or mad dogs, bathing the wounds con- 
tinually with it, and taking fome occafionally 
internally, has never been known to fail to cure 
the perfon fo bitten. (Troy Gaz. 





FROM § THE ART OF PUNNING.’ 





©. Who was the firit drawer ? 

A. Potifer. , 

QO. Where did the firt Hermophradites come 
from? 

A. Middle-fex. 

Q. What part of England has the moft dogs ! 

A. Barkthire. 

Q. What men are the belt foldiers ? 

A. Red haired men ;_ becaufe they always 
carry their fre-/ocks upon their fhoulders. 

QO. Why are Prefbyterians, Quakers, Xe, call 
ed vermin? 

A. Becaufe they are in fs. 

Q. Why are horfes with greafe in their heels 
the belt racers? 

A. Becaufe their heels are given to running 





The Plagues ofta Family. 
A peevifhhufband. A {fcolding wife. An 
unprincipled father. A fickle mother. Diio- 
bedient children.—Brandy and Tobacco. 





VIRGIL. 

Mr. Burton has remarked, that the faults 
of Virgil are like the blemithes of a fixed ltar : 
if they exift, they are beyond the reach of hu- 
man obfervation. Anthology. 


ORDAINED, 

At Middlebury, (Ver.) Rev. Thomas A. 
Merrill.—-In Bofton, Rev. Charles Lowell, 
over the Weft Church and Society im that 
town.—At Bath, (D.M.) Rev. Wm. Jenks. 
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THE COMFORTS OF RELIGION: 


Oh ! bleft religion! heavenly fair ! 
Thy kind, thy healing power, 

Can {weeten pain, and foften care 
And gild each gloomy hour. 


When difmal thoughts, and boding fears, 
The trembling heart invade ; 

And all the face of nature wears 
An univerfal thade ; 


Thy facred dictates can afluage 
The tempeit of the foul ; 

And every fear fhall loofe its rage 
At thy divine controul. 


Thro’ life’s bewilder’d darkfome way 
Thy hand unerring leads ; 

And o’er the path thy heavenly ray 
A cheering luftre theds. 


When feeble reafon, tried and blind, 
Sinks helplefs and afraid ; 

Thou def fupporter of the mind, 
How powerful is thy aid! 


Oh ! let my heart confefs thy power, 
And find thy {weet relief ; 

To brighten every gloomy hour, 
And foften every grief ! 





If any gentlemen, who hold fubfcription 
papers for The Literary Tablet, have enclofed 
jub{cribers’ names in letters directed to us, and 
have not received The Tablet, they may be 
afflured their letters have never reached us. 
We are apprehentive there has been f me 
failure in the conveyance of letters from our 
diftant patrons. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDE NTs, 

An Extra& intitled ‘ The Tears of Science’ 
fhall be inferted in the next number of The 
Tablet. 

Cincinnatus we are happy to rank among our 
moft elegant, and punétual correfpondents. 
The afliltance he has, in various ways, afford. 
ed us, will ever entitle him to our fincereft ac- 
knowledgments. His friend will pleate to ac- 
cept our thanks for his remarks on ‘ Studying 
the Claffics.’ 

We with ¢ Tom Tinker’ would tinker up fome- 
thing more for the Thblet. 

Leanper’s poem ‘Zo my Bible’ is gratefully 
received, and fhall be printed in our next No. 


| We hope this writer will pardon our not giving 


earlier publicity to his produétion. The Edi- 
tor has been abfent from this place feveral 
weeks, during which, Leander’s communica- 
tion, with fome others, remained unopened. 





MARRIED, 
At Lime, N. H. Mr. Abel Keat, jun. to Mifs 
Joanna Shaw, daughter of Col. Dan Shaw. 





DIED, 

In Virginia, Col. William Davis, formerly 
Colleétor at Norfolk. 

At Portfmouth, Ifaac Rindge, Eiq. aged 70. 

In this place, on Thurfday, January 2d, Mr. 
Eliphalet Hardy, fon of Mr. Daniel Hardy, of 
Pelham, (N. H:) and member of the Junior 
Clafs in Darthmouth College, aged 19. 

Deaths in Orford, in 1805.—Six adults and 
ra children. In 35 years, 267-70 of whom 
were adults 
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SELECTED POETRY. 











AD AMICOS—sy R. Wesr. 


YES, happy youths, on Camus’ fedgy fide, 

You feel each joy that friendthip can divide ; 

Each realm of icience and of art explore, 

And with the ancient blend the mo¢ern lore. 

Studious alone to learn whate’er may tend 

To raife the genius, or the heart to mend ; 

Now pleas’d along the cloifter’d walk you rove, 

And trace the verdant mazes of the grove, 

Where focial oft, and oft alone, ye choofe 

To catch the zephyr, and to court the Mufe. 

Meantime at me (while all devoid of art 

Thefe lines give buck the image of my heart, ) 

At me the pow’r that comes or foon or late, 

Or aims, or feems to aim, the dart of fate. 

From you remote, methinks, alone I ftand, 

Like fome fad exile in a defert land ; 

Around no friends, their lenient care to join 

In mutual warmth—and mix their heart with 
mine. 

Or real pains, or thofe which fancy raife, 

For ever blot the funthine of my days ; 

To ficknefs fill, and ftill to grief a prey, 

Health.turns from me her roly face away. 

Juft Heav’n !—what fin, ere life begins to 

bloom, 

Devotes my head untimely to the tomb ? 

Did e’er this hand againit a brother’s life 

Drug the dire bowl, or point the murd’rous 
knife ? 

Did e’er this tongue the fland’rer’s tale pro- 
claim, 

Or madly violate my Maker’s name ? 

Did e’er this heart betray a friend or foe, 

Or know a thought but all the world might 
know? 

As yet jult ftarted from the lifts of time, 

My growing years have fcarcely told their 
prime ; 

Ufelefs, as yet. through life I’ve idly run, 

No pleafures taited, and few duties done. 

Ah, who, ere autumn’s mellowing {uns appear, 

Wouid pluck the promife of the vernal year ; 

Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray, 

Tear the crude clufter from the mourning 
{pray ? 

Stern power of Fate, whofe ebon fceptre rules 

The Stygian deferts and Cimmerian pools, 

Forbear, nor rafhly {mite my youthful heart, 

A victim yet unworthy of thy dart ! 

Ah, itay till age thall blaft my withering face, 

Shake in my*head, and falter in my pace ; 

Then aim the fhaft, then meditate the blow, 

And to the dead my willing fhade fhall go. 

How weak is man to Reafon’s judging eye ! 

Born in this moment, in the next we die ; 

Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire, 

Too proud to creep, too humble to afpire. 

In vain our plans of happinefs we raile, 

Pain is our lot, and patience is our praife ; 

Wealth, lineage, honours, conquelts, or a 
throne, 

Are what the wife would fear to call their own. 

Health is at beft a vain precarious thing, 

And fair-fae’d youth is ever on the wing : 

*Tis like the ftream, befide whofe wat’ry bed 

Some blooming plant exalts his flow’ry head ; 

Nurs’d by the wave, the fpreading branches 
rife, 


| Shade all the ground, and flourith to the fkies : 


‘The waves the while beneath in fecret flow, 

And undermine the hollow bank below : 

Wide and more wide the waters urge their 
way, 
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Bare all the roots, and on their fibres prey. 

Too late the plant bewails his foolith pride, 

And finks, untimely, in the whelming tide. 

But why repine ? Does life deferve my figh ? 

Few will lament my lofs whene’er I die. 

For thofe, the wretches I defpife or hate, 

I neither envy nor regard their fate. 

For me, whene’er all conquering Death fhall 
ipread 

His wings around my unrepining head, 

I care not: though this face be feen no more, 

The world will pafs as cheerful as before ; 

Bright as before the day-ftar will appear, 

The field as verdant, and the fkies as clear : 

Nor ftorms nor comets will my doom declare, 

Nor figns on earth, nor portents in the air ; 

Unknown and filent, will depart my breath, 

Nor nature e’er take notice of my death. 

Yet fome there are (ere {pent my vital days) 

Within whofe breafls my tomb I with to raite : 

Lov’d in my life, lamented in my end, 

Their praife would crown me, as their precepts 
mend ; 

To them may thefe fond lines my name en- 
dear, 

Not from the Poet, but the Friend fincere ! 


TO HIS COY LOVE, 
44 Canzonstr—By Drarron. 


I pray thee love, love me no more, 
Call home the heart you gave me, 
I but in vain that faint adore, 
That can, but will not fave me: 
Thefe poor half kiffes kill me ‘quite ; 
Was ever man thus ferved ? 
Amidft an ocean of delight, 
For pleafure to be ftarved. 


Shew me no more thofe fnowy breafts, 
With azure rivers branched, 

Where whilft mine eye with plenty feafis 
Yet is my thirft not ftanched. 

O Tantalus, thy pains ne’er tell, 
By me thou art prevented ; 

’Tis nothing to be plagu’d in hell, 
But thus in heaven tormented. 


Clip me no more in thofe dear arms, 
Nor thy life’s comfort call me ; 

O, thefe are but too powerful charms, 
And do but more enthral me. 

But fee how patient I am grown, 
In all this coyle about thee ; 

Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone, 
I cannot live wmhout thee. 





SONG—By Sir John Suckling. 


I prythee fend me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine ; 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then fhéuldft thou have mine ? 


Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, 
To find it were in vain, 

For thou’ft a thief in either eye 
Would eal it back again, 


Why fhould two hearts in one breatft lie, 
And yet not lodge together? 

Oh Love! where is our fympathy, 
If thus our brealts thou fever ? 


But love is fuch a myftery 
I cannot find it out : 





For when I think I’m beft refolw’d, 
1 then am in moft doubt. 


Then farewell care, and farwell woe; 
I will no longer pine : 

For [’ll believe I have her heart, 
As much as fhe has mine. 


SONG, 

Written for the New-England Society of the Stateo 
New-York ; and fung on the ari December, 
1805, at the celebration of the 185th Anniverfary 
of the firjt Landing of the Colonifls in Plymouth, 

Tune— Anacreon in Heaven. 
WHILE round the full board, in feftivity’s 
glee, [bles 
The Sons of New-England all joyous affem. 

Let us fwear to live ever united and free, 

That our friends may rejoice, and our ene. 
mies tremble— 
For friendfhip, caretft 
In eaeh patriot breatt, 
Shall fweeten enjoyment—give pleafure its 





zelt ; 
And the Virtues approving, fhall fanétion the 
plan 
Which flrengthens the empire, and dignifie 
man, 
This day did our fathers, on Plymouths bleak 
coalt, 
The corner ftone place of an empire’s foun. 
dation ; 
The manfion of Freedom—of Patriots “the 
boaft— 
The nurs’ry of Heroes—the world’s admira- 
tion | 


From them while we trace 
Our illuftrious race, [face ; 
Their merits from mem’ry may Time ne’er de- 
While the Virtues approving fhall fanétion the 
plan 
Which ftrengthens the empire, and dignifies 
man. 

Ye Sagesand Patriots, whom Liberty fir’d, 
The great Architects of American glory— 
Whofe names and achievments for ages ad- 
mir’d, j 
Shall be burnifh’d by Bards, and be blaz- 

, on’d in ftory :— 
To us, fainted Sires, 
Impart your own fires, 
When Freedom commands, and when Glory 
infpires ; 


While feraphs approving, new triumphs fhall 


plan ; 


And New-England Heroes lead Vidtory’s van. 


A Prayer, under the preffure of violent Anguifh. 
BY BURNS. © 
O Thou great Being ! what Thou art, 
Surpafles me to know : 
Yet fure I am, that known to Thee 
Are all Thy works below. 


Thy creature here before Thee ftands, 
All wretched and diftreft ; 

Yet fure thofe ills that wring my foul 
Obey Thy high beheft. 


Sure Thou, Almighty, canft not ac@ 
From cruelty or wrath ! 

O, free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or clofe them faft in death ! 


But if I muf afflicted be, 
To fuit fome wife defign ; 

Then, man my foul with firm refolves 
To bear and not repine ! 
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